THE CORONATION OATH
Navy. In 1797 the country had the unhappy experience of
witnessing mutinies in the fleets at Spithead and at the Nore.
How far they were the work of revolutionaries strictly so-called
it is difficult to say: the mutiny at Spithead was more like a
strike than a mutinous outbreak; and even that of the sailors at
the Nore was not anti-monarchical. Conditions in the Royal
Navy were abominable: the pay was low, the food was bad, and
the behaviour of many of the officers was inhuman. At Spithead
the men acted with great moderation: they tabled their griev-
ances, and prevented any excesses on shore. As soon as the
Government's representatives promised them better conditions
they returned to their duty and released the officers who during
the mutiny had been honourably confined in their cabins or put
on shore; and all might have been well had not the men come to
the conclusion that tie Government would not keep faith with
them. It was the King's * peculiar Admiral,' Howe [' Black Dick '
the sailors called him], who finally restored order at Spithead,
when a second outbreak occurred.
In the fleet at the Nore the turn of events was more serious. The
mutineers were led by Richard Parker, who was a man of some
education; and the demands which were put forward, such as
the choice of officers, made serious inroads on naval discipline.
The Admiralty were quite ready to grant the legitimate demands
of the men and e to bury in oblivion all that had passed '; but
Parker and his friends were not willing to stop at this; and not
only was the red flag run up on their ships but orders were given
to fire on those vessels which refused to join the mutineers. The
incident assumed alarming proportions when all but two ships
from Duncan's squadron which was blockading the Dutch fleet
in the Texel joined in the mutiny; and there was evidence of
discontent in the artillery at Woolwich. But the Government
refused to be browbeaten: better conditions of service had
already been promised in the negotiations with the sailors at
Spithead, and this was to be the limit of the Government's
concessions. What would be the upshot of the business no one
knew. In the City the money market revealed the general state
of uncertainty and alarm: * Three per Cents * fell to 48, lower
than they had ever been. George was whole-heartedly with the
Government: there must be no further surrender. At Parker's
request the Earl of Northesk, who was a Captain on Tlie Sandivich,
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